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Malcolm Rains 

Untitled, 1980 

Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, 
and pigment 
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Through the 1960s and 1970s, 
the visual arts were filled with compet- 
ing actions, reactions, and counterac- 
tions. The re-assertion of high repre- 
sentation co-existed with the dissolution 
of the material into the ephemeral. While 
some considered formal issues to be 
the only justification of artistic activity, 
others gave form over to photography 
for swift solution; still others totally 
disregarded form, believing art to be 
relevant only in political or Sub-cultural 
assertions. 

This exhibition of the work of Eliza- 
beth Ewart, Stephen Menzies, and Mal- 
colm Rains does not describe, let alone 
determine, a trend or direction. The 
works of these three young artists 
show, in distinct and positive ways, 
how the formal qualities of art com- 
municate the artist's expression to the 
spectator through his own perceptions. 
Each of the artists draws from the 
spectator an awareness of himself 
within the space that the work defines. 
All three premise their work on a rela- 
tionship between the subjective and 
the objective, between the maker and 
the made. The result avoids both the 
conceptually arcane and the formally 
commonplace by recognizing the 
demands that communication and 
place make on formal presentation. 

Malcolm Rains first made formed 
plaster wall sculptures in 1978. Until 
1980, he worked on pieces ranging 
from 11.4cm (4%'') square to 101.6 
cm x 8.9 cm (40"' x 3%''): they pro- 
jected less than 5.1 cm (2'') from the 
wall. In many pieces, Rains inscribed 
crosses into the raw surface of the 


plaster to articulate the shape of the 
forms and the visual relationships 
between them. 

The works shown In this exhibition 
are markedly different from those earlier 
sculptures. As floor pieces, they are 
unambiguously sculptural. But Rains 
has alSo produced strongly illusionistic 
Surfaces by working pigments into the 
plaster. The perceptual challenge of 
these surfaces is extended by the oval 
or near-oval moulds. 

Because these sculptures are set 
on the floor, they are seen invariably 
from oblique angles. This makes the 
precise relationship between size and 
shape critical. If they were too small, 
they would appear as an Irritating 
impediment to the spectator’s move- 
ment in the room. If they were too 
large, they would hover uneasily be- 
tween self-contained sculpture and 
pieces of displaced architecture. Rains’ 
choice of oval or attenuated-oval 
moulds draws the spectator into a 
dynamic response to the forms as he 
approaches and moves around the 
sculptures. 

The tensions between shape 
and size that are activated by the 
spectator’s motion dissolve as one 
stands close to the work. At that point, 
one’s attention is drawn to the conflict 
between the misted, coloured surfaces 
and the firmly moulded shapes; the 
floor-hugging weight of the plaster is 
belied by its soft, illusionistic Surface. 
These visual tensions are substantiated 
by deeply etched crosses that cut 
through the smooth, polished surfaces 
into the grained texture of the plaster. 
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There is an almost baroque sense 
of conceit in these sculptures: tensions 
between weight and surface: between 
the form and its shape with the illusion 
of the colour; between the reality and 
the appearance of the material. The 
nature of the baroque is to conceal, 
to manipulate the spectator by its 
theatrical and imperative view. But 
Rains’ sculptures conceal nothing. They 
exploit the formal techniques of con- 
tradiction in order to assert their 
objectivity; they reveal only the presence 
and viewpoint of the spectator. 

Elizabeth Ewart shares Rains’ sen- 
sitivity to place and to the perspective 
and self-awareness of the spectator. 
But she approaches the relationship of 
work to space from a different direc- 
tion. In a sense, she turns the whole 
issue inside out. Since 1978, she has 
been constructing site-specific installa- 
tions, notably at P.S. 1 in New York 
early in 1980, and a second in Kings- 
ton during the following summer. 

The Kingston piece, at 12 Catar- 
aqui Street, was erected in the upper 
level of an abandoned factory. This 
space, with its concrete posts and open 
ceiling work, was similar to the interior 
of a church with a nave, aisles, and 
natural lighting from both sides. Ewart's 
construction corresponded closely to 
the vertical structures, and appeared 
to define the support of the ceiling. It 
takes a moment to clarify the functional 
relationship between sculpture and 
architecture, the dynamic interchange 
between two formal systems. 

As the spectator moves within the 
Space, he brings about a continuous 
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re-reading of it. What one knows about 
the existing architecture is, at each step, 
modified by the interchange between 
it and the sculpture. It is then that 

the spectator becomes aware that the 
variable factor is himself. He realises 
that the dynamic construction of the 
space is brought about only by his 
movement through it. 

In the Kingston installation, Ewart 
worked with a simple contrast of units, 
using sheets of chipboard to support 
open, lattice-like structures. This 
arrangement was similar to the archi- 
tectural structure. Yet it was clearly an 
architectural fiction, emphasizing the 
assumptions we bring to systems: how 
we approach them, name them, and 
represent them to ourselves. Ewart’s 
works present the spectator with a 
series of choices: Is he concerned to 
distinguish between architectural func- 
tion and sculptural form? Does he 
respond to the dynamics brought 
about by two closely related but dis- 
tinct formal systems? Or does he see 
the sculptural construction as an 
immediate way to draw attention to 
what one might call the “archaeology” 
of the space? To be open to decisions 
such as these is a matter of self-image. 
One not only responds to physical 
objectivity, one reflects on oneself. The 
artist is a builder of alternatives. 

In operating within an almost clas- 
sically formed architectural space, the 
Kingston work presented a symmetri- 
cal order quite different from the instal- 
lation Ewart made at P.S. 1 in New 
York. The work made for the present 
exhibition represents that artist's 
response to a third set of 


circumstances. It is her most ambitious 
and challenging work to date, created 
in response to a space that was 
designed as an art gallery. Ewart’s 
previous installations existed, as It were, 
in spite of the original functions for 
which the spaces were made. The 
present work, however, is part of a 
space designed for looking. The space 
in which the spectator stands and 
moves is open; the area above him !s 
dense and complex with the contrast- 
ing structures and materials of the four 
spans. The differences among Ewart’s 
installations reflect the articulation of 
unique spaces, not the adaptation of 
sculptural forms to these spaces. 
Ewart’'s sensibility lies in activating one’s 
perception and in negating one's 
assumption that space is a neutral 
envelope. 

Whereas both Rains’ and Ewart's 
work demand the movement of the 
spectator, Stephen Menzies’ drawings 
function through frontal confrontation. 
Menzies’ process also differs in that it 
is directly expressionistic. Using large 
sheets of paper, 2.7 m (9') square, he 
produces dense, amorphous forms 
with black oil stick. 

Whether a drawing objectively sus- 
tains itself in a formal sense is always 
vital; but Menzies goes further. The 
scale, exact shape, and placement of 
the form within the sheet, as well as 
the texture, direction, and density of 
the oil-stick markings, are subjectively 
Critical, in that they reflect the perceiv- 
ing spectator’s sense of self. 

The heavy, black forms reflect 
approximate human scale. It is as if 
the artist had stood very close to the 


paper tacked on the wall, and had 
drawn a line that traced the full exten- 
sion of his arm: up and around his 
head, down to his feet, and around, 
So as to join the point at which he 
Started. It is not that the shapes of the 
forms describe the shape of a body: 
their irregularity and rough edges actu- 
ally deny any sense of contour. The 
form the spectator faces is that of 
body mass, a target of self-identity. In 
some earlier works, done on a smaller 
scale than those shown here, Menzies 
used his own shadow as the starting 
point for the shape; and the sense of 
body mass has remained in the larger 
pieces. There is acommon response 
to mass and scale in the creation of 
the form and in the spectator’s recep- 
tion of it. 

The work of each of these three 
artists makes different demands on 
the perspective of the spectator. One 
looks down at Rains’ sculptures, while 
moving around a concentrated focus 
of interest. Ewart’s installation demands 
the dynamic perspective of moving 
through space. Menzies’ drawings pre- 
clude such changes of perspective. 
The variety of possible viewpoints that 
Rains and Ewart so differently exploit 
are reduced by Menzies to the direct 
and immediate fact of our scale and 
mass. 

These three artists offer us three 
ways in which form-—abstract, self- 
defining, and explicit-gains value. 
Form is not presented in terms of a 
private symbolism or artistic theory. 
The artists’ sensitivity operates by en- 
gaging the perceptions and self- 
consciousness of each spectator. 


David Burnett 
Curator, Contemporary Canadian Art 
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Stephen Menzies 

9 ft. sq. Drawing #1, 1980 
Oil stick On paper 
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Elizabeth Ewart 

Installation 12 Cataraqui St., 
Kingston, 1980 

Wood and chipboard 
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Born: Cobourg, Ontario 1949 
1969-1973: Ontario College of Art 


Installations: 

1978: 125 Watts St., New York City 

1979: 620 Richmond St. W., Toronto 
125 Watts St., New York City 

1980: 22 Desbrosses St., New York City 
P.S. 1 (Institute for Art and Urban Resources), New York City 
12 Cataraqui St., Kingston 


Awards: 

1978: Canada Council Arts Grant “B” 
1979: Canada Council Arts Grant “B” 
O80 wae oleet Grant 

1981: Canada Council Arts Grant “B” 


Bibliography: 
Rhodes, Rick. “Elizabeth Ewart at P.S. 1.” Parachute, no. 19 (Summer 1980), 
pp. 26-28. 





Born: Hamilton, Ontario 1952 


Selected One-Man Exhibitions: 

1977: Forest City Gallery, London, Ontario 
1980: Studio Installation, Toronto 

1981: Mercer Union Main Gallery, Toronto 


Bibliography: 

Kuspit, Donald B. “Exotic Modernism, Toronto.” Vanguard, vol. 9, no. 9 (November 
1980), pp. 23-24. 

Rhodes, Rick. “Stephen Menzies, Studio Installation.” Vanguard, vol. 9, no. 3 
(April 1980), pp. 27-28. 
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Stephen Menzies 

9 ft. sq. Drawing #6 (Late), 
1981 

Oil stick on paper 
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Malcolm Rains 

Untitled, 1981 

Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, 
and pigment 

107. 6crrmesl Ceme.6-cm 
(40 24S eS) 

Photo: Wayne Fletcher 
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Born: Bristol, England 1947 SS 
Immigrated to Canada 1955 
1971-1974: Ontario College of Art 


One-Man Exhibitions: 

1979: “Recent Sculpture.” Sable-Castelli Gallery, Toronto 
“Recent Drawings.” Sable-Castelli Gallery, Toronto 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston 

1981: McIntosh Gallery, London, Ontario 
Sable-Castelli Gallery, Toronto 


Awards: 
1977: Ontario Arts Council Grant 
1978: Canada Council Short-Term Grant 
Ontario Arts Council Grant 
1979: Canada Council Arts Grant “B” 
1980: Ontario Arts Council “Materials Assistance Grant’ 
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Wilkin, Karen. ‘The late-blooming vitality of Toronto art.” ARTnews, vol. 79, no. 2 
(February 1980), pp. 54-55. 

_ Alex Cameron, Malcolm Rains.” Artscanada, XXXVI, no. 2 (August/ 
September 1979), p. 49. 

Zack, Badanna. “A Look Back at Sculpture during the Sculpture Conference. ' 
artmagazine, vol. 10, no. 41 (November/December 1978),p. 48. 





All works are in the possession of the 
artists. Malcolm Rains’ work by courtesy 
of Sable-Castelli Gallery. 
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Stephen Menzies 
2. 9ft. sq. Drawing #1, 1980 


Oil stick On paper 
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Oil stick on paper 
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Malcolm Rains 


8. 


Untitled, 1980 

Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, and 
pigment 

1076 CMG Ie Cinix 7-5. 6m 
(40% 24) ec 4) 


» United, 1930 


Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, and 
pigment 
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. United, 1981 


Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, and 
pigment 
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. Untitled, 1981 


Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, and 
pigment 
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Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, and 
pigment 
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. Untitled, 1981 


Plaster, glass fibre, polymer, and 
pigment 
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